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ONOMATOPOEIA. 





‘¢ Onomatopm@ia, when we invent, devise, fayne and 
make a name, intimating the sound that it signifyeth, as 
hnrlyburly for an uprore, and tumultuous stirre.”? 

(H. Peacnam’s Gurden of Eloquence, 1577.] 





It is probable that, in the origin of lan- 
guage, words were suggested to mankind, 
by the sounds which were heard around 
them—by the cries of quadrupeds, the 
notes of the birds of the forest, the noise 
emitted by the insect tribe, the audible in- 
dications from the elements, &c. These, 
being various, probably, first of all, sug- 
gested discriminative names, deduced from 
the sounds heard. 
the noise made by objects, which consti- 
tutes the figure of speech called Onoma- 
topoeia—the “vor repercussa natura,” 
or “echo of nature,’ as Wachler in his 
“ Glossarium Germanicum,” (sec. vii.) has 
defined it. 

Daily experience shows us, that this 
source of words is strictly physiological : 
children always designate a sonorous ob- 
ject, by an imitation of the sounds given 
off by it, and the greater part of sonorous 
bodies have had names, radically similar, 
given to them, in languages differing most 
from each other. 

We say the serpents hiss ; the bees hum ; 
the thunders roll; the storm blusters ; 
the wind whistles ; the hogs grunt ; the 
hen cackles; the man snores, &c.—all 
words used originally, not, perhaps, in 
these very shapes, but varying according 
to the varying idiom of the language, to 
imitate the sounds given off by those ob- 
jects. 

Such phonetic words are numerous in all 
known languages; and have been adopted 
to depict both the sound emitted, and the 
sonorous body itself; but, in some cases, the 
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It is this imitation of 





word, imitating the sound, has survived its 
transmission from language to language, 
to the most modern times, whilst the name 
of the object, whence it proceeded, has 
experienced considerable mutation. 

The Sanskrit, the antiquity of which can- 
not be contested, has a number of such 
words; of these we need only mention the 
following :—wilala, the cat; kukada, the 
hen, and wathu, the wind; inthe last of 
which the sound of the w imitates that of 
the passage of the air; and is found in the 
word corresponding to wind in many lan- 
guages. Of this figure, advantage has been 
taken, by Burger, in the stanza given here- 
after. ‘The Hebrew and the Greek have 
numerous phonetic words, but no language 
is richer in this respect, than the Teutonic, 
in all its ramifications, including our own. 

The animal kingdom affords us many 
examples, of which the following are a few. 

Cuckoo. ‘This is nearly the same in all 
languages, and is manifestly phonetic. 
Greek, xoxxué ; Latin, cucullus, Irish, Cuach ; 
Bask, cucua ; Slavonic, kukulka, kukuschka, 
kuhacka kukawa ; Hungarian, kukuk ; He- 
brew, cacatha ; Syriac, coco; Arabic, cuch- 
em; Persiac, kuku; Koriak, kaikek ; 
Kamtschadale, koakutschith ; Kurile, kak- 
kok; Tartar, kauk ;* German, kuckucks, 
or guckguck ; (whence our word, and the 
Scottish gouckoo, gowk or golk,) French, 
cocu, &e. 

Owl. German, eule; Spanish, buho ; 
Polish, puhacz; Latin, upupa and bubo; 
the u imitating, to a certain extent, the cry 
of the bird. 

In the greater part of languages, words, 
expressive of the cries of animals, are ac- 
curate imitations. ‘The following are a few 
examples. 


* Adelung's Mithridates, vol. 1 
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Bleating of sheep. Greek, Sr 7 acy; 
Latin, balare; Italian, belare ; Spanish, 
belar ; French, beler ; German, bloeken ; 
Belgic, bleten, Saxon, bletan. 

Howling of wolves. Greek, odcrvZw ; 
Latin, ululare ; German, heulen; Belgic, 
huglen ; Spanish, aullar ; French, hurler ; 
Hence the word ovw/l. 

Neighing of the horse. Latin, hinnire ; 
French, Hennir ; German, wiehern ; Sax- 
on, hnegan. 

Clocking or clucking of hens. Latin, 
glocire ; French, glousser ; Greck, ».w%w ; 
German, glucken, Belgic, klocken ; Saxon, 
cloccan. 

Crow like a cock. Greek, xpa2u ; Ger- 
man, kraehen ; Belgic, kraegen ; Saxon, 
craw ;—whence the word crow, the bird. 

The latin words linnimentum, tinnitus, 
tintinnabulum, &c. from tinnio, “to ring,” 
are all from the radical tia, imitating the 
sound rendered, on striking a metallic ves- 
sel. The gurgling of water; the clang- 
ing of arms ; the crash of falling ruins, are 
of the same character, and the game tric- 
trac formerly tictac seems to have been so 
called, from the noise made in putting 
down the men or dice. 

This kind of imitation is, likewise, exhi- 
bited in the formation of several words, by 


proportioning, as it were, the elements of 


the word to the nature of the idea we are 
desirous of expressing. 

The sound of a vowel, for instance, 
merely requires the mouth to be opened ; 
and, however it may be arranged in the 
enunciation of the different vowels, the vo- 
cal tube is merely modified, to vary the 
impression, which the sonorous vibration 
has to make on the organ of hearing. The 
shape of the cavity is altered, but the pas- 
sage of the air continues free, and the voice 
issues in an unrestrained manner. Hence, 
it has been imagined, the origin of the 
Danish word 4a, a river, a generic term, 
which became, afterwards, applied to three 
rivers in the low countries, three in Swit- 
zerland, and five in Westphalia—the vowels 
seeming to flow without obstacle, like riv- 
ers. ‘Time passes away in a similar man- 
uer, and, hence, for a like reason the Greek 
asi, which signifies always, perpetually, and 
the German je which has the same mean- 
ing. 

With regard to the consonants it has 
been imagined, that some common, imita- 
tive, principle must have existed with all 














nations, so as to induce them to conform 
in adopting those, which produce a certain 
sound, to convey a similar effect to the 
ear. 

Wallis, long ago, (Grammatica Lingue 
Anglicane, p. 148*) turned his attention 
to this matter, chiefly as regarded the En- 
glish language, and he has collected a 
multitude of examples to shew, that a cer- 
tain collocation of consonants, at the com- 
mencement of the word, generally desig- 
nates the class of ideas intended to be 
conveyed by it. For example, he remarks, 

Sir, always carries with it the idea of 
great force and effort, as strong, strife, 
struggle, strain, &e. 

Si—The idea of strength, but less in de- 
gree—the vis inertia as it were—as in 
stand, stay, stop, stem, step, stumble, still, 
stead, &e. 

Thr.—The idea of violent motion, as 
thrust, throw, throng, throb, threat, &c. 

Wr.—The idea of some obliquity or dis- 
tortion as in wry, wreathe, wrest, wring, 
wrench, wriggle, wrap, &c. 

Br.—The idea of violent, chiefly sono- 
rous, fracture or rupture, as break, brittle, 
brust or burst, &c. 

Cr.—The idea of straining or disloca- 
ting, chiefly sonorous, as crack, cry, &c. 

Shr.—The idea of forcible contraction, 
as shrink, shrivel, shrug, shrill, &c. 

Gr-—The idea of sharp, hard or oner- 
ous, as grate, grind, grip, grievé,‘ grunt, 
grave, &c. ° 

Sw.—The idea of gentle agitation or lat- 
eral motion, as sway, swerve, swift, sweet, 
switch, &c. 

Sm.—A similar idea, as smooth, small, 
smug, smile, &c. 

Ci.—T he idea of some adhesion or te- 
nacity, as cleave, clay, clash, climb, cloy, 
close, cluster, &c. 

Sp.—The idea of some dispersion, or ex- 
pansion, generally quick (especially with 
the addition of the letter r.) as spread, 
spring, sprig, sprinkle, split, splinter, spill, 
&e. 

S/—The idea of a gentle gliding, or 
slightly perceptible, motion, as slide, slip, 
slippery, slime, sly, slow, &c. 

Lastly, sq, sk, scr, convey the idea of 
violent compression, as squeeze, squirt, 
squeak, screw, &c. 


“See also Elements of ithe Philosophy of the 
Human Mind by Dugald Stewart, vol. 3 p. 67. 
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Some other, extremely interesting ober 
vations, on the collocation of consonants, 
at the termination and in the body of words, 
are likewise contained in the grammar of 
Wallis, to which reterence has been made. 
The remarks of Wallis, are, however, 
chiefly on his own language. .The Ab- 
bé de Brosses has taken a wider range, 
with a similar object, and endeavoured to 
investigate, why certain consonants or a 
certain arrangement of consonants in a 
word ‘should designate certain sensible 
properties in all languages. Why, for in- 
stance, the sé should enter into most of the 
words, signifying firmness and stability, as 
in the Sanskrit, stabalu, to stand, stania, 
a town;—in the Greek, nr, a column, 
sépsog, solid, immovable, ¢zipx, sterile, re- 
inaining constantly without fruit; snpiZo 
I fix firmly; in the Latin, stare, to stz oil's 
stirps, a stem; stupeie, to be astonis hed ; 
stagnum, stagnant water; and, he might 
have added, in the German, still-stehend, 
stagnant; stadf, a town; stand, condition ; 
sterben, to die; still-stand, cessation, &c; 
besides the English words, commencing 
with st, already quoted from Wallis. 

Words, commencing with sc, according to 
M. de Brosses, denote hollowness, as ¢xa)- 
Au, txarTe, to dig; coxa? 7, a skill’ or boat, 
in the Greek: scufum, a shield; scyphus, 
a large jug; sculpeve, to engrave; scrobs, 
a ditch ;—in the Latin: ecuefle, formerly 
escuelle, a dish; scarifier, to scarify ; sca- 
breux, scabrous ; sculplure —and similar 
words might be added from our own lan- 
guage. Ecrire, formerly escrire, the French 
for “to write,” is from the Latin, scribere ; 
and, antiently,a kind of style was used for 
tracing the letters in wax; which instru- 
ment, by a like analogy, was called by the 
Greeks, oxapsf og. 

M. de Brosses accounts for these circum- 
stances, by supposing, that the teeth being 
the most immovable of the organic appar- 
atus of the voice, the firmest of the dental 
letters, 1, has been mechanically employed 
to designate stability; as, to denote hol- 
lowness, the K or c has been adopted, 
which are produced in the throat—the 
most hollow of the vocal organs. The 
letter S he considers to serve merely as an 
augmentative, as the sound can, by its ad- 
dition, be made more continuous. 

In the same manner, the letters jl are 
used for the motion of fluids of all kinds, 
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as in the Gree ry Ww woul rn dof , anit, wre, a 
vein in which blood Sows. brsyeluv, a 
burning river, in the infernal regions. In 
the Latin, jflamma, flame, fluo, T flow, fla- 
tus, wind, fluctus,a wave &c. Inthe Ger- 
man, floessen to float, floeten to play on the 
flute, fluss, a river, flug, flight; and the 
French and English words of the same 
meaning. 

Lastly, the idea of roughness and as- 
perity is conveyed by the letter 7, as in the 
words, rude, rough, acrid, rock, romp, &c. 
in our own language and in similar words 
in others. 

The above remarks, suggested by those 
of the president De Brosses and of Wallis, 
must not of course be received too abso- 
lutely : in the condition in which we find 
languages, at the present day, it would be 
impossible, that they should hold good 
universally : but they will tend to shew, 
that the Physiology of the voice is most 
intimately connected with this point of 
philosophy, and, that the sounds, emitted 
in particular modifications of the vocal 
tube, may have actually led to the first 
employment of those sounds according to 
the precise idea it may have been desired to 
convey ;—an association of gutturals, for 
example, to communicate a sound of hol- 
lowness—a resisting Dental that of ob- 
stacles, &e. &e. The words mama and 
papa are composed of a vowel and con- 
sonants, which are the easiest of enuncia- 
tion and which the child, consequently, 
pronounces and unites earlier than any 
other: and hence they have become the 
infantile appellation for mother and father 
in almost all nations: and, of late years, 
have been used by children of larger growth 
also. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
the infant, when he first pronounces those 
words, attaches no such meaning to them 
as that which prevails. 

Lastly there is a rhetorical variety of 
this figure, frequently considered under the 
head of alliteration, but by no means de- 
riving its chief beauties from that source. 

it happens when a repetition of the same 
letter concurs with the sonorous imitations, 
already described: as in the following line 
of the—Mneid 1 v. 57. of Virgil. 

“ Tuctantes ventos tempestates que sonoras.” 

Where the frequent occurrence of the 
letter of firmness and stability £, communi- 
cates the idea of the striking of the winds 
on objects. 
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In the “ Andr omaque? > of Mesnin a ote) 
of this character occurs— 
“ Pour qui sont ces serpens qui sifflent sur vos 
tetes.” 
“ For whom are those serpents that hiss o'er 
your heads.” — 
in which the sound, impressed on the 
ear, is similar to the hissing of serpents. 
And, in the “ Poeme des Jardins” of 
the Abbé de Lille, there is the following 
example, of which we have attempted a 
version. 
“ Soit que sur le limon une rivierc lente, 
“ Deroule en paix les plis de son onde indolente: 
“ Soit qu’a travers les rocs un torrent cn cour- 
rout 
Se brise avec fracas.” 


n 


‘If o’er deep s/ime a River Javes, 

«In peace, the folds of its sluggish waves ; 

“ Or oc’r the rocks a torrent breaks 

“Tn wrath obstrep’rous.” 

We have here, in the original, the liquid 
1, in the first two lines, denoting the tran- 
quil flow of the river, and, oa the other 
hand, in the two last, the letter of rough- 
ness and asperity, 7, resembles the rush- 
ing of the stream like a torrent. 

The remarks already made will have ex- 
hibited the radical difference in the ideas, 
communicated by the sound of those let- 
ters, by the common consent of almost all 
languages. 

In this kind of beauty, in the German 
language, no author is richer than the poet 
Burger. In the following stanza, the fre- 
quent occurrence of the w, communicates 
to the mind the idea of the wafting of the 
wind, far more beautifully, than in the 
translation which has been attempted. 


“¢Wonne weht von Thal und Huegel, 
“ Weht von Flur und Wiesenplan 
“ Weht vom glatten Wasserspiegel, 
“© Wonne weht mit weichem Fiuegel 
“ Des Piloten wange an.” 


4 Pleasure wafts from Vale and Mountain, 
“ Wafts from off each verdant place, 

“ Wafts from out the glassy fountain, 

“ Joy, on downy Pinions mounting, 
“* Wafts upon the Pilot's face.” 


TheFEnglish language affords afew speci- 
mens of this beauty, but notas many as might 
be imagined. Of simple alliteration there 
are several, some which give delight, others 
which do violence to the suggestive princi- 
ple, but there are comparatively few, where 











Ty worcs are ‘ae ted, oli h, by ‘their 
sound, convey to the mind the idea to be 
impressed. ‘The galloping of horses, may 
be assimilated by a frequent succession of 
short syllables—slow, laborious, progression 
by the choice of long: but in the Onoma- 
toperia, in question, the words themselves 
must consist of such a collocation of one 
consonant or of particular consonants, as 
adds force to the idea communicated by 
thewords collectively. Of this the two fol- 
lowing examples may be cited in which the 
repetition of the letter 7, in the various 
Phonetic words, especially, adds consider- 
able force to the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by the passage. 

‘‘ Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on 

strokes 
“On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
“Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets 
brown ; 


“Then rustling, crackling 


g, crashing, thunder 


down.” 
Again— 
“ Break his bands of sleep asunder 
** And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder.” 
Lastly —In the forty second stanza of 
the seventh canto of Spencer’s “ Faerie 
Queene,” there is another example of this 
figure but not so striking as either of the 
two already given— 
‘ His lookes were dreadfull, and his fiery 'etes, 
“Like two great beacons, glared bright and 
wyde, 
“ Glancing askew, as if his enemies 
*¢ He scorned in his overweening pryde ; 
** And stalking stately, like a crane did stryde 
‘ At every step uppon the tiptoes hie ; 
** And all the way he went on every syde 
‘ Ue gaz'd about and stared horriblie, 


‘As if he with his lookes would all men ter- 
rifie.”’ 


ZY. 








JEFFERSON’S MEMOIR AND COR- 
RESPON DENCE. 
(Continued from page 49.) 








It is curious to see, in the following ex- 
tract, how the arguments and feelings of 
the different portions of the Union have 
changed places, according to their interest. 
The subject is particularly interesting at 
this time, in Virginia, where it will form 
one of the principal questions in the dis- 
cussions of the approaching Convention. 









































‘ On Friday, July 12, the committee appointed 
to draw the articles of Confederation reported 
them, and, on the 22nd, the House resolved 
themselves into a committee to take them into 
consideration. On the 30th and 3Ist. of that 
month, and Ist of the ensuing, those articles 
were debated which determined the proportion, 
or quota, of money which each state should fur- 


nish to the cominon treasury, and the manner of 


voting in Congress. The first of these articles 
was expressed in the original draught in these 
words. ‘Art. XI. All charges of war and all 
other expences that shall be incurred for the 
common defence, or general welfare, and allow- 
ed by the United States assembled, shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury, which shall be 
supplied by the several colonies in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants of every age, sex and 
quality, except Indians not paying taxes, in each 
colony, a true account of which, distinguishing 
the white inhabitants, shal] be triennially taken 
and transmitted to the Assembly of the United 
States.’ 

Mr. Chase moved that the quotas should be 
fixed, not by the number of inhabitants of every 
condition, but by that of the ‘ white inhabitants.’ 
He admitted that taxation should be always in 
proportion to property, that this was, in theory, 
the true rule; but that, from a variety of difli- 
culties, it was a rule which could never be adopt- 
ed in practice. The value of the property in every 
state, could never be estimated justly and equal- 
Jy. Some other measure for the wealth of the 
state must therefore be devised, some standard 
referred to, which would be more simple. He 
considered the number of inhabitants as a tolera- 
bly good criterion of property, and that this 
might always be obtained. He therefore thought 
it the best mode which we could adopt, with one 
exception only: he observed that negroes are 
property, and as such, cannot be distinguished 
from the lands or personalities held in those 
states where there are few slaves; that the sur- 
plus of profit which a Northern farmer is able to 
jay by, he invests in cattle, horses, &c., whereas 
a Southern farmer lays out the same surplus in 
slaves. There is no more reason therefore for 
taxing the Southern states on the farmer's head, 
and on his slave’s head, than the Northern ones 
on their farmer’s heads and the heads of their 
cattle: that the method proposed would, there- 
fore, tax the Southern states according to their 
numbers and their wealth conjunctly, while the 
Northern wovld be taxed on numbers only : that 
negroes, in fact, should not be considered as 
members of the state, more than cattle, and that 
they have no more interest in it. 

Mr. John Adams observed, that the numbers 
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of people were taken by this article, as an index 
of the wealth of the state, and not as subjects of 
taxation ; that, as to this matter, it was of no 
consequence by what name you called your peo- 
ple, whether by that of freemen or of slaves; 
that in some countries the laboring poor were 
called freemen, in others they were called slaves; 
but that the difference as to the state was ima- 
ginary only. What matters it whether a land- 
lord employing ten laborers on his farm, gives 
them annually as much money as will buy them 
the necessaries of life, or gives them those ne- 
cessaries at short hand? The ten labourers add 
as much wealth annually to the state, increase 
its exports as much, in the one case as the other. 
Certainly five hundred freemen produce no more 
profits, no greater surplus for the payment of 
taxes, than five ;hundred slaves. Therefore the 
state in which are the labourers called freemen, 
should be taxed no more than that in which are 
those called slaves. Suppose, by an extraordi- 
nary operation of nature or of law, one half the 
laborers of a state could in the course of one 
night be transformed into slaves: would the 
state be made the poorer or the less able to pay 
taxes? That the condition of the laboring poor 
in most countries, that of the fisherman particu- 
larly of the Northern states, is as abject as that 
of slaves. It is the number of laborers which 
produces the surplus for taxation, and numbers, 
therefore, indiscriminately, are the fair index of 
wealth ; that it is the use of the word ‘ property’ 
here, and its application to some of the people of 
the state, which produces the failacy. How 
does the Southern farmer procure slaves? Ei- 
ther by importation or by purchase from his 
neighbor. If he impcrts a slave, he adds one to 
the number of laborers in his country, and pro- 
portionably, to its profits and abilities to pay tax- 
es; if he buys from his neighbor, it is only a 
transfer of a laborer from one farm to another, 
which does not change the annual produce of 
the state, and therefore should not change its 
tax: that ifa Northern farmer works ten labor- 
ers on his farm, he can, it is true, invest the sur- 
plus of ten men’s labor in cattle ; but so may 
the Southern farmer, working ten slaves; that 
a state of one hundred thousand freemen can 
maintain no more cattle, than one of one hun- 
dred thousand slaves. Therefore, they have no 
more of that kind of property ; that a slave may 
indeed, from the custom of speech, be more pro- 
perly called the wealth of his master, than the 
free laborer might be called the wealth of his 
employer: but as to the state, both were equally 
its wealth, and should therefore equally add to 
the quota ofits tax. 

“ Mr. Harrison proposed, as a compromise, that 
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two slaves should be counted as one freeman. 
He affirmed that slaves did not do as much work 
as freemen, and doubted if two effected more 
than one; that this was proved by the price of 
labor; the hire of a laborer in the Southern co- 
lonies being from 8 to £12, while in the North- 
ern it was generally £24. 

Mr. Wilson said, that if this amendment should 
take place, the Southern colonies would have 
all the benefit of slaves, whilst the Northern 
ones would bear the burthen: that slaves in- 
crease the profits of a state, which the Southern 
states mean to take to themselves ; that they al- 
so increase the burthen of defence, which would 
of course fall so much the heavier on the North- 
ern; that slaves occupy the places of freemen 
and eat their food. Dismiss your slaves, and 
freemen will take their places. It is our duty 
to lay every discouragement on the importation 
of slaves; but this amendment would give the 
jus trium liberorum to him who would import 
slaves: that other kinds of property were pretty 
equally distributed through all the colonies: 
there were as many cattle, horses and sheep, in 
the North as the South, and South as the North; 
but not so as tu slaves; that experience has 
shown that those colonies have been always able 
to pey most, which have the most inhabitants, 
whether they be black or white: and the prac- 
tice of the Southern colonies has always been to 
make every farmer pay poll taxes upon all his 
laborers, whether they be black or white. He 
acknowledged indeed, that freemen work the 
most; but they consume the most also. ‘They 
do not produce a greater surpius for taxation. 
The slave is neither fed nor clothed so expen- 
sively asa freeman. Again, white women are 
exempted from labor generally, but negro wo- 
men are not. In this then the Southern states 
have an advantage as the article now stands. It 
has sometimes been said that slavery is necessa- 
ry, because the commodities they raise would 
be too dear for market if cultivated by freemen : 
but now it is said that the labor of the slave is 
the dearest. 

Mr. Payne urged the original resolution of 
Congress, to proportion the quotas of the states 
to the number of souls. 

Dr. Witherspoon was of opinion, that the val- 
ue of lands and houses was the best estimate of 
the wealth of a nation, and that it was practica- 
ble to obtain such a valuation. ‘This is the true 


barometer of wealth. The one now proposed is 
imperfect in itself, and unequal between the 
states. It has been objected that negroes eat 
the food of freemen, and therefore should be 
taxed; horses also eat the food of freemen; 


therefore they also should be taxed. It has been 
said too, that in carrying slaves into the esti- 
mate of the taxes the state is to pay, we do no 
more than those states themselves do, who al- 
ways take slaves into the estimate of the taxes 
the individual is to pay. But the cases are not 
parallel. Inthe Southern colonies slaves per- 
vade the whole colony ; but they do not pervade 
the whole continent. ‘That, as to the original 
resolution of Congress, to proportion the quotas 
according to the souls, it was temporary only, 
and related to the monies heretofore emitted : 
whereas we are now entering into a new com- 
pact, and therefore stand on original ground. 
August 1. The questions being put, the 
amendment proposed was rejected by the votes 
of New Hampshire, Massschusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, against those of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
Georgia was divided. Vv. 











LEIPZIG FAIR. 





The great Book mart of Germany is 
Leipzig, a considerable town situated near 
the rivers Pleisse, Parde, Elster and Luppe, 
and about 60 miles N. N. W. of Dresden. 
It is famed not only for literature and 
science, bo.n of which are cultivated assi- 
duously and successfully, at its celebrated 
University, but also for its extensive trade 
in general. ‘At its great fair, which is held 
at Easter, every German Bookseller has his 
agents, and a complete interchange of publi- 
‘ations occurs. The town, itself, has about 
forty thousand inhabitants, and the fair 
generally attracts eight or nine thousand 
visiters ; some from distant countries: one 
ormore of the English booksellers being 
generally present. 

A similar reunion of the trade was, we 
believe, attempted, in this country, upwards 
of twenty years ago, at Philadelphia; but 
the scheme fell through. This is to be re- 
gretted, as in an extensive country, like 
our own, such a plan would have tended 
considerably to the promotion of litera- 
ture. 

The catalogue of the last Easter fair, 
at Leipzig, announces three thousand one 
hundred and sixty new works, published 
by three hundred and sixty-six different 
booksellers, besides three hundred and fif- 
ty-six works, which are in preparation for 
the press. 
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ON SOME OF THE FASHIONS IN 
DRESS, IN ENGLAND, AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 





** All trapped in the new-found brauerie.”? 
Bishop Hall’s Satires B. 111. 





It may be a matter of entertainment to 
learn, how completely the fashion, as to 
male and femaleattire, has altered since the 
commencement of thescventeenth century ; 
an alteration which cannot be regarded 
without self gratulation, on account of the 
immense balance, in point of comfort, in 
favor of our present easy, but unbecoming 
costume ; unbecoming, at least, if the shape 
of the human body be esteemed to add to 
the graces of any mode of dress. 

The English have been proverbially in- 
constant in this matter, especially about the 
period to which allusion has been made. 
Thus John Halle, in his “ Corte of ver- 
tue,” published in 1565, remarks :— 

“ As fast as God's word one synne doth blame 
They devyse others as yll as the same, 

And this varietie of Englyshe folke, 

Dothe cause all wyse people us for to mocke. 
For all discrete nations under the sonnc, 

Do use at thys 
And never doo change, but styl! « 


day as they fyrst beg nne: 
oO frequen it, 
Theyr old guyse, whatever fond folkes do in- 
vent. 
But we here in England lyke fooles and a apes, 
Do by our vayne fangles deserve mocks and 
Jjapes, 
For all kynde of countreys doe us deryde, 
In no constant costume sythe we abyde 
For we never knowe howe in our aray, 
We may in fyrme fashion steadfastly stay.” 
The Mare Costume, at this period, 
was as follows.—Over the shirt, was worn 
a tight vest, to the skirts of which were 
appended a number of tagged strings, or, 
as they were then called, points: these 
points consisted of « strands of cotton yarn 
of various colours, twisted togeth er, and 
tagged at both ends with bits of tin plate.’ 
Those, worn by the higher classes, were 
more ornamented and of silk: but, by an 
act of Henry VIII, no man under the rank 
of a gentleman, was to have his points orna- 
mented with aiglets of gold or silver, un- 
der penalty of ten shillings and forfeiture 
of the aiglets. The points were designed to 
support the hose or large slops, also fur- 
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sali od with wile ro Ww hich they w were tied 
or trussed to the vest. This awkward 
mode of supplying the place of buttons 
rendered assistance, at all times, desirable, 
and in some cases absolutely necessary. 
Every great man had a page, whose office 
it was to truss his points, or to tie up his 
breeches. In Ben Jonson’s comedy of 
“ Every man in his humour,’ Master Ste- 
phen intreats Brainworm to “ help to éruss 
him a little’ and allusion to the custom 
is frequent in all the old comedies.* The 
vest was fastened by a girdle, furnished 
with a pair of loops or hangers in which 
the dagger was constantly worn. Thus, 
in an inventory, found among the papers of 
an attorney of a court of record, in Lon- 
don, in the year 1611 :— 

“ Item, one payre of girdle and hangers 
of silver purle and cullored silke. 

“ Item, one payre of girdle and hangers 
upon white sattene.” 

This article of finery was adorned with 
fringes and tassels of needle work, and a 
lady would sometimes condescend to em- 
broider a girdle and hangers for a favorite 
lover ora relation. Joice tells her brother, 
e he eame to the Inns o’ Court, 
im a “faire pair of 
—Greevs “ Tu Quoque.” 

They were often very costly. Thus in 
the old song of “Jockie is grown a gen- 


tle man.” 


that, “sine n 
she had wrought h 


h CLIVDE rs.” 


“Thy belt that was made of a white leather 
thonre, 

‘ Which thou and thy father wore so longe, 

‘Ts turned to ha ngers of velvet stronge, 

* With gold and pearle embroydered amonge.” 

If a hat and feather, a satin cloak, and 
a pair of boots were added to these, the 
costume was complete, and the gallant was 
equipped in the most fashionable mode 
during the early part of the 17th century. 
(Gifford?s Jonson. vol. ii.) 

There were again some detached parts 
of dress which require remark :— 

Woollen caps seem to have been gene- 
rally worn by the citizen and shopkeeper, 
inthe “ Dutch Courtezan,” Mrs. Mulligrub 
observes, “though my husband be a cit- 
izen and his cap’s made of wool, yet I have 
wit.”? Mr. Stevens, in a note on the fifth 
act of “« Love’s Labour Lost,” quotes ano- 
ther passage from “Mews from hell 

Shakspeare’s “Twelfth Night” scene V. 
‘King Henry’ IV. p. 1 &e 
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brought by the devil’s carrier,” printed in 
1606: “Ina bowling-alley in a flat cap 
like a shopkeeper.”? And, to illustrate the 
same passage, Mr. Gray mentions a statute, 
passed in the 13th of Elizabeth, providing, 
that all above the age of six, (except the 
nobility and some others,) should, on sab- 
bath days and holidays, wear caps of wool.” 
—Old English Plays, vol. i. 

All the old English poets mention the 
fashion of wearing some kind of ornament 
in the front of the hat. Brooches worn 
there, were sometimes of great value, and 
formed of jewels, set in gold or silver; 
but sometimes, of more ignoble metal as 
copper, lead &c: so universal was this 
custom that, to accommodate the poorer 
classes, they were formed of pasteboard 
and leather : 

“ Thou shalt wear her glove inthy wor- 
shipful hat, like to a leather brooch.” 

Decker’s Saliromastix. 

The hatband was a very distinguishing 
feature of the nobility and gentry: on which 
comparatively large sums were expended. 

The Cable Hatband appears to have been 
introduced about 1599, from a speech of 
Fastidious in Jonson’s “ Every man out of 
his humour.” 

“7 had on a gold cable hatband, then 
“of massie goldsmith’s 





new come up” 
work.” 

It is again adverted to in the same play, 
and by Marston, in his “ Antonio and Mel- 
lida,” published in 1602. 

A wrought shirt was one of the fashion- 
able extravagancies. ‘he linen both of 
men and women was either so worked as 
to resemble the finest lace, or ornamented 
by the needle, with representations of 
prints, flowers, passages of history, &c. 
The puritans substituted texts of scriptures 
for the usual embellishments. An allu- 
sion, is made to this,in Jonson’s Cily Ma- 
dam: 

“ Sir, she’s a Puritan, at her necdle too ; 

My smock sleeves ave such holy embroideries, 
And are so Jearned, that I fear, in time, 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor.” 

The wrought shirt and other peculiari- 
ties in costume are also pointed out, in the 
relation of Fastidious Brisk’s encounter 
with Luculento, in the fourth act of Jon- 
son’s “ Every man oul of his humour,” as 
well as by Marston in his “Antonio and 
Mellida.” 








Hose was their appellation for breeches : 
* Lorenzo, thou dost boast of base renown ; 
* Why, I could whip all these, were their hose 
down. 
The Spanish Tragedy. 

Paned hose, referred to by old Ben and 
others of the poets, were breeches, com- 
posed of small squares or pannels. About 
this period, the large slashed breeches of 
the former century began to give way to 
others of a closer make: an innovation, 
which the old peopleare said to have found 
very inconvenient, and of which they com- 
plained, as being ill adapted to the hard 
oak chairs and benches on which they usu- 
ally sat. 

Slop breeches or Trunk hose, as they 
were called, were much worn in the early 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and fash- 
ion carried them to a most extravagant ex- 
tent. In the Harleian library is a MS. from 
which it would appear, that tempory seats 
were erected in the House of Commons 
for the convenience of the wearers. John- 
son refers to them in his  Alchemist.”— 

“ And brought munition with him, six 
great slops, 

“ Bigger than three Dutch hoys, beside 
round trunks? 

And Marston in 
Mellida.” 

Bulver, in his “ Pedigree of an English 
gallant,” speaks of 2 man whomthe judges 
accused of wearing breeches, contrary to 
law (for a law was made against them :) 
he, for his excuse, “ drawed out of his slops 
the contents, as first, a pair of sheets, two 
tablecloths, ten napkins, four shirts, a brush, 
a glass and acomb, with night-caps and 
other things of use, saying, ‘ your worships 
may understand, that, because I have no 
safer a storehouse, these pockets do serve 
me for a room to lay up my goods in: and 
though it be a strait prison, yet it is big 
enough for them, for I have many things of 
value yet within it:? and so was his dis- 
charge accepted, and well laughed at.”— 
Old English Plays, vol. ii. 

Spenser in his “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale” 
observes 


his “ Antonio and 


“ His breeches were made after the new cut, 

Al Portuguese, loose like an emptie gut :” 

And in “ Father Hubbard’s Tale,’ 1604, 
an extravagant heir is thus facetiously de- 
scribed—* Ilis breeches, a wonder to see 
were ful as deep as the middle of winter, 
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or the roade way between enon “as 
Winchester ; and so large and wide with- 
al, that I thinke within a twelve-month, he 
might very well put all his lands in them,” 
&e. 

Yellow doublets appear also to have been 
fashionable. Jonson, in his « Every man 
out of his humour,” has noticed them ;— 

“O, he looked like a sponge in that 
pinked yellow doublet ;”— 

And in his “ Silent woman,” 

“ All the yellow doublets and great roses 
in the town will be there.” 

Roses were ribands, gathered into a 
knot, in the form of those flowers, and fas- 
tened in the instep. They were, some- 
times, of an enormous size. Thus Jon- 
son: 

“ Service! fore hell, my heart was at my 
mouth, till I had viewed his shoes well, 
for these roses were big enough to hide a 
cloven foot.” 

Devil’s an Ass. 

And Beedome in one of his little poems, 
quoted by Gifford : 

“ He’s a neat foot as ever kist the ground, 

His shoes and roses cost at least five pound.” 

These roses formed an indispensable part 
of the dress of the fashionable world, in the 
days of the first James of England, and 
even in those of his immediate successor. 

In Nashe’s “ Unfortunate Traveller,” 
published in 1598, it is remarked :— 

“He hath in the shoe as much taffetie 
for the tyings, as would serve for an an- 
cient,” that is ¢an ensign.’ 

Pug too in the “ Devil is an Ass 
to them : 

“Garters and roses fourscore pound a 
paw.” 

The stockings were generally long, often 
yellow, the breeches falling short of the 
knees, and the defect being supplied by long 
stockings, the tops of which were fastened 
under the breeches. 

Brogue is a kind of shoe referred to by 
Shakespeare : 

« ” 


” 


refers 





and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet.” 
Cymbeline. 

The word is used both in Ireland and 
Scotland :— 

“ There were also found upwards of ten 
thousand old brogues, made of leather 
with the hair on.” 

Dalr ymple’s Annals. 

The tops of the boots, in the time of 

VOL. I. 10 
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“ old Ben, > were pease ‘eal and hung 


in loose folds over the leg; they were 
probably of a finer leather than the rest of 
the boot, and seem to have had their edges 
fringed or scalloped: the exact shape of 
them may be seen, in several of the whole 
length portraits, of James and Charles’s 
days, particularly in those by Vandyke: 
the edges of the ruffle, were, in some in- 
stances, laid with gold lace. Fastidious 
Brisk refers to the ruffled boot in “ Every 
man out of his humour :” 

“One of the spurs catch’d hold of the 
ruffle of my boot, and being of Spanish 
leather, and subject to tear, overthrows 
me.”” 

Gamashes were perhaps the gambados, 
spatterdashes or short gaiters. Laverduke 
in Marston’s Comedy of “ What you will,” 
says, 

“ Open my trunk, lay my richest suit on 
the top, my velvet slippers, cloth of gold 
gamashes,”; and in “the Relation of the 
royal entertainments, given by Lord Know- 
les to the Queen,” published in 1613, 
is the following passage :— 

“ The gardener was _ suted in gray, with 
a jerkin double jagged, all about the wings 
and skirts, he had a pair of great slops 
with a codpiece, and buttoned gamachios, 
all of the same stuff.” 

The leg seems to have been a favorite 
loop for the dress of the gallants; it is no- 
ticed by Shakspeare :— 

« Sir Tob. I did think, by the excel- 
lent constitution of the Jeg, it was formed 
under the star of a galliard. 

« Sir And. Aye,’tis strong ; and it does 
indifferent well in a flame- coloured stock.’ 

Twelfth Night. 

Bobadill, who was the very mirror of 
fashion, is, in Jonson’s “Every man in 
his humour,” furnished with silk stockings : 

So also Master Stephen : 

« Stephen. By my faith, and so I will, 
now thou tell’st me on’t; how dost thou 
like my leg, Brainworm ? 

Brainworm. <A very good leg, master 
Stephen; but the woollen stocking does 
not commend it so well.” 

“ Stephen. Foh! the stockings be good 
enough, now summer is coming on, for the 
dust: Pll have a pair of silk ‘against win- 
ter, that I go to dwell in the town. I 
think my leg would show in a silk hose.” 

Bases secm to have been some kind of 
quilted covering for the thighs, and appear 
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to hove cate part of he sellinany i of 


the time: 
Per. Now by your furtherance I am 
clad in steel 
Only, my friend, | am yet unprovided of a 
pair of bases. 

Fish. We'll sure provide: thou shalt 

have my best gown to make thee a pair. 
Pericles. 

Mr. Gifford thinks they resembled the 
present Highland Fillibeg. 

Little legs seem, strangely enough, to 
have been considered characteristic of a 
gentleman: the allusions to this notion 
are numerous, in the older poets: thus 
Browne, 

—_ ——“ if small legs wan 

‘“* Ever the title of a gentleman, 

“ His did acquire it.” 

And Beaumont and Fletcher :— 

“T'l] never trust long chins and /i/tle-legs again ; 
But know them, sure, for gentlemen hereafter.” 


And Jonson :— 

“ No, your legs do sufficiently shew you 
are a gentleman born Sir; for a man born 
upon little legs is always a gentleman 
born.””—Poetaster. 

On the coals were worn—stiff, upright 
collars, which were fastened on, and call- 
ed Picardilo or Piceadils, a term which 
is, according to Giliord, simply a diminu- 
tive of picca, a spearhead, and was given 
to this article of foppery, from a fancied 
resemblance of its stiffened plaits to the 
bristled points of these weapons. Blount 
thinks, and perhaps with justice that the 
street “ Piccadilly” in London, took its 
name from the sale of the “small stiff col- 
lars, so called,’ which were first set on 
foot in a house, near the western extremi- 
ty of the present street by one Higgins, a 
tailor. 

The fashion, followed by both the great 
and the lower classes, of having their ruffs 
and linen stiffened with a kind of yellow 
slarch, was an object of satire to the wits 
of this age. According to Whalley this 
custom was first brought into vogue by Mrs. 
Tumer, one of the persons employed by 


the Countess of Essex, in the poisoning of 


Sir Thomas Overbury, and as she was soon 
after executed, for her dealings in that af- 
fair, with a yellow starched ruff about her 
neck, the fashion became for a time dis- 
reputable. Jonson speaks of its preva- 
lence amongst the inferior orders :— 





—-— Cannan 

“ Are got into the yellow starch.” 

The Devil is an Ass. 

In “ Every man in his humour,’ Pun- 
tarvolo desires the boy, not to stand too 
near to him, lest his breath should thaw his 
ruff 

Old Stubbes, the Puritan, who has lashed 
the follies of his time with ludicrous se- 
verity, in his “ Anatomie of Abuses,” 
1585, breaks out into tenfold rage when 








he treats of the numerous abominations of 


the ruff and the slarch. 

“ But wot you what? the devil, as he, 
in the fullnesse of his malice, first invented 
these great ruffes, so hath he now found 
out also also two great pillers to beare up 
and maintaine this his kingdome of greate 
ruffes (for the devil is kyng and prince 
over all the children of pride.) The one 


arche or piller, whereby his kyngdome of 


great ruffes is underpropped, is a certain 
kynde of liquid matter, which they call 
starch, wherein the devil hath willed them 
to wash and drie their ruffes well ; which 
beyng drie, will then stand stiff and inflex- 
ible about their neckes. The other piller 
is a certain device made of wiers, crested 
for the purpose, whipped over either with 
gold thread, silver or silke: and this he 
calleth a supportasse or underproper.” 
The Beard, too at this period seems to 
have been subjected to similar treatment : 
the precise and formal gallants had theirs 
sliffened with starch— 
“ Who? this in the slurched beard” 
At times it seems to have been cut like 
quickset hedge. 
“ Hang him, rascal, I cannot abide him 
for his treachery, with his wild quickset 
beard there.” 

“« Every man out of his hwnour.” 
Whalley gives an extract, from the Whip 
of Pride, by Taylor, the water poet, where 
the several figures and this amongst them, 
in which they dressed the beard are men- 
tioned :— 


i] 


‘ And some, to set their love’s desire on edge 
* Are cut and prun’d, like to a quickset hedge.’ : 
And again :— 
‘Some seem as they were starched stiff and 
fine, 
‘ Like to the bristles of an angry swine.” 
The quickset beard would appear to have 
been the simplest of all the modes in 
vogue. Mrs. Quickly talks of a beard 
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rounded “like a glever’s paring knife; and 
Taylor mentions two others “with the 
hammer cut or the Roman 'T.” 

At this period the Puritans, among their 
singularities, affected to cut their hair short 
and close to their heads : whence they had 
afterwards the appellation of Round Heads. 
The practice is more than once alluded to 
by old Ben :— 

“ Religion in their garments, and their hair 

“ Cut shorter than their eyebrows.” 

and again in his epigram ona reformed 

gamesler :— 

“ Lord, how is gamester chang’d! his hair close 
cut 

“ His neck fenced round with ruff, his eyes half 
shut.” 

The stewards of noblemen and gentle- 
men wore chains of gold, as badges of 
office: this is referred to by Shakspeare 
and by most of the writers of the time: 
they wore also a velvet jacket. 

Thus Chapman : 
“ What qualities have you, Sir, (beside your 
chain 
And velvet jacket ?)” 
Bussy WAmbois, act 1. 
And Middleton :— 

“ That’s my grandsire’s chief gentleman 
the chain of gold. That he should live 
to be a pander, and yet look upon his chain 
and his velvet jackel.” 

“A mad world, my masters.” 

Blue coats formed the usual livery of 
servants. 

“ Swounds, it has begun a serving man’s 
speech, ever since I belonged to the blue 
order.” 

Jonson’s “.The case is allered.”” 

A badge of silver was also worn on the 
left sleeve. Fletcher, however, seems to 
allude to the blue dress as obsolete, in 
“ The woman Hater,’ written about the 
middle of the 17th century, where Laza- 
rillo, describing how he would live, if for- 
tune would give him means, observes “ my 
first course should be brought in after the 
ancient manner, by a score of old bleer- 
eyed serving men in lone: blue coats.” And 
in the last act of that play the host enters 
“in a livery cloak.” In Middleton’s co- 
medy of “4 Trick to catch the old one.” 
the same change of fashion is referred to. 

The Femate Fasnions of the age are 
equally singular to us :— 

The ladies used dyes, to change the co- 











lour of their hair, and often, as at present, 
wore false locks of a diferent colour from 
their own. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, as 
her majesty’s hair was sandy, every fe- 
male who was not so gifted, wore false 
hair of that colour, in compliment to her, 
and the beauties of Spenser and the other 
poets of the time, have hair of that colour; 
the young, unmarried, ladies had their locks 
curiously knotted and elevated above the 
forehead ; and, in cold weather, they wore 
a cap of hair or wig :— 

There seems, about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, to have been a 
singular prejudice against red hair. 

Judas is represented as red haired, by 
their painters, as well as by the poets. In- 
numerable instances may be adduced of 
this prejudice: and many have been 
given by Stevens in a note on the first act 
of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ where 
M. 'Tollet observes, “ this conceit is thought 
to have arisen in England from our antient 
grudge to the red haired Danes.” Hecate, 
in Middleton’s “ Witch,” among other in- 
gredients, necessary to be used in her 
charm, to procure the death of Almachil- 
des, directs Firestone to fetch :— 

« Three ounces of the red haired girl.” 
George Chapman, too, in his tragedy of 
“ Bussy D’?Ambois” published in 1607, 
has the following line : 

“ Worse than the poison of a red-haired 
man.” 

The married ladies dressed their hair in 
various ways, sometimes with lappets or 
ribands floating in the air like streamers. 
Feathers, jewels and gold and silver orna- 
ments were also common. The French 
hood was a favorite coiffeure : it consisted 
simply of gauze or muslin and reached 
from the back of the head down over the 
forehead, leaving the hair exposed on each 
side : this was probably the Mary Stuart’s or 
Mary Queen of Scots’ cap, of our day: 
Cauls or nets of gold thread were also 
tastefully thrown over the hair: and the 
head was often adorned with peas in their 
shells; the shells open and the peas form- 
ed of fine pearls. 

The citizen’s wives wore a superb velvet 
cap, with a peak or tiara, three inches 
high, the peak was white, the cap, general- 
ly, colored and three cornered. 

In the “ Poetaster,”’ Jonson has referred 
to the variety of Tires or head dresses then 
in vogue. 
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“ Gielen. Tu tell decosnnn i if I can 
but recover them, I composed even now 
of a dressing I saw a jeweller’s wife wear, 
who indeed was a jewel herself: 1 prefer 
that kind of tire now: what’s thy opinion, 
Horace ? 

Hor. With your silver bodkin, it does 
well, sir 

Crisp. I cannot tell ; but it stirs me more 
than all your court-curls, or your spangles, 
or your tricks: I affect not these high 
gable ends; these Tuscan tops, nor your 
coronets, nor your arches, nor your pyra- 
mids: give me a fine sweet, little delicate 
dressing with a bodkin, as you say : and 
a mushroom for all your other orna- 
ments.” 

In the Original Roll, dated 23d July, 39 
Elizabeth, relating to dress ; signed by the 





Queen and preserved amongst the Duke of 


Bridgewater’s curious manuscripts, it is or- 
dered, that no woman “ shall weare in her 
apparell cawles, attires or other garnishinge 
for the hed trymed with peric, vnder the 
degree of a baron’s eldest sonnes wife, ex- 
cept barons’ daughters &c.” and from the 
following lines of Spenser, it would ap- 
pear that the trimming with perle was in 
his time uncommon. 
“ Strange was her tire : 
crowne 
She wore, much like unto a Danish hood : 
Poudred with pearle and stone; and all her 
gowne [low adowne.” 
Enwoven was with gold, that raught full 
Faerie Queene b. iv. 

Masks were in general use, when a lady 
went abroad, or to the theatre : the chin 
was also concealed with what was called a 
muffler. ‘They wore very stiff ruff/s and of 
most enormous dimensions. These ruffs 
reached, behind, to the very top of the head, 
and the lawn or cambric of which they 
were fabricated was of the most extraordi- 
nary fineness. 

The sleeve hands of the chemise seem 
to have been occasionally garnished with 
ribbons of gold: the bosom part was call- 
ed the square :— 

“ You would think a smock were a she 
angel : he so chants to the sleeve hand and 
the work about the square on’t. 

Shakspeare’s Winter's Tale. 

The waist was frightfully and beyond 
all proportion long, and in the forepart of 
the stomacher was a pocket for money, 


from her head 
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Satins inl needlew a 7 he gowns were 
made of the richest materials, with velvet 
caps embroidered with bugles and the 
sleeves very curiously cut. A round hoop, 
called a farthingale was worn with the 
petticoat and the gowns were stuffed or 
padded about the shoulders. 

A mantle, called a kirtle, was thrown 
over the dress as a finish : some of these 
mantles had hoods, others were without : 
the mantle, itself, being of velvet or silk, 
richly bordered with lace. 

The heels of the shoes were very high: 
and the fans were made of Ostrich feath- 
ers, with silver or ivory handles, studded 
with diamonds and other jewels. In the 
year 1589, on new year’s day, Sir Francis 
Drake presented queen Elizabeth with a 
fan made of white and red feathers, with 
a gold handle, enamelled with a half 
moon of mother of pearl, and, within this 
moon, another garnished with points of 
diamonds and a few seed pearls on one 
side, having her majesty’s portrait within it 
and, on the other side, a device with a 
crown over it. 

Pantables or Pantofles were slippers 
much worn by the ladies in the morning 
and they were, not unfrequently, richly or- 
namented—Thus, in “ The Guardian.” 

“ With pearl embroidered pantofles upon 
your feet.” 

They were sometimes, as well as the 


shoes, raised by very thick soles and high, 


‘ 


heels : 

Thus John Lyly in his “ Endymion,” 
published in 1591 :— 

“ Because your pantables be higher with 
cork, &e. 

Thebracelets, necklaces and gloves were 
perfumed. 

Carcanets were necklaces and sometimes 
bracelets for the arms: they seem really to 
have been chains set with precious stones. 
In the “ second part of Antonio and Mel- 
lida” we learn that they were worn en- 
twined with the hair. 

“ Curled hairs, hung full of sparkling carcanets, 
‘ Are not the true adornment of a wife.” 

Minsheu, in his Dictionary, published in 
1617, has “ Carcanet, or tablet-— a chain 
of gold.” 

Warner, the contemporary of Spenser,!no- 
tices minutely the female fashions of the 
time, which he terms new fangles : for- 
merly, he says, “they wore shoes of ease; 
now, of an inch broad, corked hye ;” for- 
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merly, black karsie stockings : now, silk 
of youthful’st dye :” formerly, “ garters of 
lystes” but now of silke, some edged 
deepe with gold” &c. 

Pockets do not seem to have been any 
more in favour with the higher classes than 
at present; for,to the girdle, hung a small 
looking glass and a handkerchief, richly 
wrought with gold and silver. 

Lastly, clothes, at this period, were not 
kept in drawers or given away when no 
longer fashionable, but were hung up on 
wooden pegs, in a room appropriated to the 
purpose and suffered to hang there till age 
and moths had destroyed what pride would 
not permit to be worn by servants or poor 
relations. When queen Elizabeth died, 
she is said to have left behind her, three 
thousand different dresses. 

Wy. 











THE POLICY OF ENCOURAGING 
MANUFACTURES.—No. 4. 








We must now place the Manufacturer by the side of the 
Agriculturist.—Jerrerson. 





If we have been right in our preceding 


remarks, Virginia is no more incapable of 


engaging in manufactures to advantage, 
from her employing slave labour, than 
from the high price of that labour, or the 
high profits of capital. It is not meant to 
be denied that slave labour has its disad- 
vantages, which must, in fairness be added 
to its money price, to ascertain its intrinsic 
cost. But when we see so little difference 
between the wages of free labourers and 
slaves, in many species of industry, as 
when they are employed in harvest work, 
or as mechanics, or watermen, we must 
think that most of the difference is rather 
probable than necessary—trather incidental 
than general, and that it may be made to 
yield to a course of judicious management, 
and superintendence, which are, as we 
have seen, more practicable in a manufac- 
tory than on a farm. But, however, we 
may estimate the inferiority of slave labour, 
whether at ten or fifteen per cent, or yet 
more, the difference must be added to the 
computed price of that labour in our pre- 
vious comparative estimates ; and as labour 
constitutes but one of the three elements 
of price, and not always the largest, such 
difference would not materially vary the 
results that have been already stated. 





But if the objections to slave labour had 
been unanswerable, they would not have 
established our incapacity to manufacture, 
since there would be no difficulty in pro- 
curing free labourers in this state, for any 
number of manufactories, that might be es- 
tablished, at a price little beyond that esti- 
mated for slaves. If, then, we can admit 
the strange proposition, that our slaves, 
who constitute so large a part of our me- 
chanics, are incapable of the more simple 
operations of the manufactory, we must al- 
so admit that they may be retained in their 
present agricultural employments, and that 
a part of our free labourers may be trans- 
ferred to manufactories from their less pro- 
fitable farming occupations, or from down- 
right idleness. Let it be remembered that 
the chief employments of our people must 
long continue to be agricultural, and that 
the diversion of a small proportion of our - 
labour, in the way we recommend, will be 
sufficient to supply us with coarse manu- 
factures, and to prevent the present mis- 
chievous redundancy of our staple pro- 
ducts. We will now consider the 

$d. Objection. That manufactories have 
injurious moral and political effects. 

The mischiefs that have been imputed 
to manufacturing establishments, are, Ist. 
That those who work in them are exposed 
to greater privation and discomfort than 
those who are employed in agriculture. 
2d. That they contribute both to the moral 
and the intellectual, degradation of the la- 
bourers or operatives. 3d. That they are 
not congenial with republican Institutions. 
To each of these we will give a brief con- 
sideration. 

1. The want of comfort of the manu- 


facturers.—That those, who are employed 


in the manufactories of Europe, have been 
often compelled to wndergo excessive la-~ 
bour, and endure great privation, cannot 
be denied. But this is far less the case 
now than formerly, and the change is to be 
attributed partly to the extended use of 
machinery, which at once lessens the la- 
bours of the body, and allows more time 
for mental improvement, and partly to the 
higher station this class of persons now 
hold in the public estimation. 

sut we have, in the United States, an ef- 
fectual security against these evils, in the 
facility with which any man may betake 
himself to the occupation of husbandry, 
and thereby obtain the comforts of life. So 
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long as we possess fe stile, untilled lend, | | possess jatialie 3 more omni and extend- 
the average profits and comforts of agri- | ed information, than is possessed by the 
culture will furnish a standard, below | agricultural labourers of any county in the 
which those of no other employment can | empire.” And again :—“ We do not be- 
fall: and our manufacturers will not long | lieve that they ever were less intelligent 
submit to lower wages, or to less comfort | than the agriculturists ; but whatever may 
than they can obtain by cultivating the | have been the case formerly, no one will 
earth, The philanthropists, then, whose | now venture to affirm that they are inferior 
sympathies have been alarmed for the mis- | to them in intellectual acquirements, or 
ery to which the supposed manufacturers | that they are mere machines without sen- 
were inevitably doomed, may dismiss their | timent or reason.”” We will add to this, the 
fears, at least as to those of America, and | testimony of a judicious friend, who was a 
may assure themselves that this class of | native of Lancashire, one of the principal 
persons are destined to experience only | manufacturing counties in England, and 
those vicissitudes of good and ill fortune,| who sometime since assured us that he 
and that degree of suffering, which are in- | considered the manufacturing part of the 
cidental to the other classes, and are the | population of that county, superior to the 





lot of our common nature. agricultural, both in intelligence and mor- 
It is true that the security, here spoken | als. 
of, does not extend to slaves. But as to Of the general effects of manufactures, 


them, public opinion,—the mild spirit of | Mr. Malthus thus speaks: “ Most of the 
christianity, whose benign influence is in | effects of manufactures and commerce on 
nothing more felt, than in the treatment of | the general state of society are in the high- 
the slave—and, not least, perhaps, the per- | est degree beneficial. They infuse fresh 
manent interests of the master—all of | life and activity into all classes of the state, 
which have so concurred in lightening the | afford opportunity for the inferior orders to 
bonds of slavery in the United States,—atford | rise by personal merit and exertion, and 
the most ample guarantee that this class of stimulate the higher orders to depend for 
persons will be no more oppressed or abu- | distinction upon other grounds than mere 
sed in manufactures than in agriculture. rank and riches. They excite invention ; 
2. That manufactures degrade the la-| encourage science and tlie useful arts; 
bourer.—This opinion was first advanced | spread intelligence and spirit; inspire a 
by Adam Smith, who speaks of the manu- | taste for conveniences and comforts among 
facturer in language that must have been | the laboring classes ; and, above all, give’ 
exaggerated, even in his day. He says, | a new and happier structure to society, by 
“the man whose whole life is spent in per- | increasing the proportion of the middle 
forming a few simple operations, of which | classes.”.—The truth is, that the same cir- 
the effects too, are perhaps, always the | cumstances which improved the comfort 
same, or very nearly the same, has no oc- | of the manufacturing classes in Great Bri- 
casion to exert his understanding, or to | tain, have alsoimproved their moral aud in- 
exercise his invention in finding out expe- | tellectual character. 
dients for removing difficulties which nev- Of the effects which manufacturing es- 
er occur. He naturally loses, therefore, | tablishments have had in our country, let 
the habits of such exertion, and generally | us take the testimony of the experienced, 
becomes as stupid and ignorant, as it is | as given to the committee already referred 
possible for a human creature to become.” | to. Mr. Young of Delaware, said :—* our 
Mr. Malthus and Mr. McCulloch, who | village consists of a population of about 
differ on’ so many of the disputed points in | 300 souls, more or less; and, since the es- 
political economy, concur in denying the | tablishment of our manufactory, the moral 
justness of this representation. The latter | and pecuniary condition of its inhabitants 
writer says, “instead of its being true that | have materially improved.” 
the workmen, employed in manufacturing Mr. Dupont of the same state, said,—- 
establishments, are less intelligent and acute | “from an experience of twenty-six years 
than those employed in agriculture, the | in diflerent branches of manufacturing, | 
fact is distinctly and completely the re- | can say that [ believe the moral and pecu- 
verse. The weavers and other mechanics | niary condition of the labourers | have em- 
of Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham, ployed, have, as a general rule, been mate- 
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rially improved; and this, I believe, will 
continue to be the case, so long as this 
country offers to labour a safe employment, 
in the purchase of unimproved land, at a 
low price, and so long as the Constitution 
of the Government remains free as it now 
is. All the children employed in, and de- 
pendent on, our factories, are regularly 
taught in Sunday schools, until they ac- 
quire the rudiments of a tolerable educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Clapp, of Boston, in answer to the 
inquiry into the “ comparative state of mor- 
als,” between the agricultural and manu- 
facturing population of New-England, an- 
swered, “I think the opportunities for mor- 
al and religious instruction, are decidedly 
in favour of the manufacturing community ; 
it being one of the first objects of the pro- 
prietors of the large establishments, to pro- 
vide schools, and houses for religious wor- 
ship.” 

Mr. Pierce of New-Ifampshire, said 
“ from all my observations, I believe the mor- 
als of those employed in manufacturing to 
be as good as those of any other class in 
society, and there is perhaps, a less amount 
of crime and immorality, than among the 
same number of persons, engaged in the 
other common avocations of life.” 

To this mass of unimpeachable evidence 
further addition would be as useless as op- 
position would be vain. 

3. That manufactories are not suited to 
our Republican Instilutions.—This objec- 
tion furnishes a ready and potent argument 
in discussing all questions of public policy 
among us. Those who use it, knowing 
the ardent attachment of our citizens to 
civil liberty, and with what jealous appre- 
hension they view every thing that may 
threaten’, it" with the smallest danger, con- 
stantly appeal to these feelings, in support 
of any side they chance to espouse. They 
have relied upon the strength of the affec- 
tion, for their success in blinding the 
judgment. In this way, commerce, the fine 
arts, large cities, luxury, a navy, a funded 
debt, a regular, military force, and incor- 
porated companies, have all been successive- 
ly assailed. But indeed, what measure of 
policy can be named, however remedial, or 
palliative, or even positively beneficent its 
character, in which some of these vigilant 
guardians of the public welfare have not 
discovered danger to republican institu- 
tions? If they can then, “snuffthe approach 
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of tyranny in every breeze,” whether it is 
“tainted” or not, it is not at all suprising 
that manfactures share in the common de- 
nunciations. But, as this string, however 
rudely touched, never fails to produce cor- 
respondent vibrations in many an honest 
bosom, the objection must not be past by. 
It shall be met and answered. 

So far as this objection is founded on 
the supposed ignorance and immorality of 
the manufacturing class, it has been alrea- 
dy amply refuted. But it further supposes 
that manufactures favour an unequal distri- 
bution of wealth, that they tend to create 
with a class of opulent capitalists, another 
of needy dependents, who, bestowing their 
votes according to the will of their em- 
ployers, naturally augment the natural in- 
fluence of wealth, and may thus establish a 
monied aristocracy. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that while the right of general suf- 
frage has been objected to, as giving too 
much weight to a dependent class, and as 
thereby endangering the rights of property, 
the preceding objection supposes that the 
same class will be instrumental in giving 
an undue influence to property. But, in 
truth, these suppositions, though opposite 
incharacter, are not irreconcileable. That 
extension of the elective franchise to the 
laboring classes, which has taken place, or 
will take place, every where in our coun- 
try, tends, in some ways, to lessen the in- 
fluence of wealth, and in others, to increase 
it: and although one tendency may not 
exactly balance the other, the difference 
seems not likely to be sufficiently uniform 
or great, to furnish grounds of serious ap- 
prehension. 

Besides, manufactures do not create an 
indigent class; they, on the contrary, by 
furnishing it with employment, lessen its 
indigence and dependence; and whatever 
may be the dependence of the manufactu- 
ring labourer on the capitalist, it does not 
seem to be essentially greater than that of 
tenants on their landlord, of sailors on the 
ship-owner, or of commen journeymen on 
the master mechanic, all of which relations 
seem to be inseparable from the condition 
of a civilized and commercial community ; 
and whatever may be their influence on 
the laboring classes, such influence mus. be 
diminished by that which provides for 
them, as manufactures do, a new and ex- 
tensive field of employment 
But the answer to all the objections to 
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manufactures i is, that when te the progress | 
of population, our numbers shall become 
greater than are necessary to provide food 
for the community, a part of the excess 
must find employment and support in ma- 
nufactures, or starve. There can be no al- 
ternative; and whatever may be the evils 
attendant on manufactories, they are irre- 
mediable. By establishing them, then, be- 
fore the redundancy of numbers makes 
them necessary, and when the standard of 
human comfort is high as it is with us at 
present, the same standard, or something 
near it, may by the force of habit be re- 
tained, in a dense population, and the pru- 
dential checks, be thus called sooner into 
operation, and, acquiring new force, may 
prevent redundancy, and _ those dire evils, 
of famine and disease, which are its ordi- 
nary correctives. Thisstandard of what is 
necessary to comfortable existence, is very 


various, and it may be greatly affected 
both by political and moral causes. The 


difference between this standard in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland, is the main cause of the 
denser population of Ireland. 

Upon the whole, then, we believe that a 
manufacturing community may be as mo- 
ral and intelligent as any other, that the 
contrary hypothesis is one of those com- 
mon instances of false reasoning, in which 
particular facts are converted into general 
rules—that it has obtained currency be- 
cause it is not without plausibility, and be- 
cause it furnishes a ready theme for decla- 
mation, of the same rank as the general 
depravity of mankind—the vices of civili- 
zed society—the innocence of a state of 
nature——the degeneracy of modern times, 
with many others, on which men can talk 
and write very fluently and eloquently, with 
as little expense of thought to themselves 
as of profit to others. 

The fourth and last class of objections 
will be considered in our next number. 


K. 








ANTIENT ENGLISH SONG. 





The following composition, of the Nor- 
man Saxon school, and as old probably as 
the reign of the Ist or 2nd Edward (the 
thirteenth century,) is the most antient 
English Song that appears in the manu- 
scripts, (Mss. Harl. 978 and Warton’s 


“Hist. of ‘English Poetry, \ vol. 1) with the 
musical notes annexed. 
Sumer is i-cumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu ; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
Sing cuccu, cuccu. 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bullue sterteth, bucke verteth ;* 
Murie sing, cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu; 
Wel singes thee cuccu ; 
Ne swikt thou nauer nu; 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu. 


* Goes to harbour among the fern. 
t Cease. 
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UNIV E RSITY 


T he Board of v isiters of the Unie ersi- 
ty are now in session. Mr. Madison, the 
Rector, has been prevented from attending 
by his infirm state of health, for although 
he has recovered from his recent attack 
of indisposition he has not yet regained 
his strength. The Visiters present are 
Messrs. Monroe, Cabell, Johnson and Ran- 
dolph. 7 

Public Day.—On Saturday next, Ora- 
tions Kc. will be delivered in the Library 
Room of the Rotwida and other business 
transacted—when the public are invited 
to attend. ™ 





University of Pennsylvania.—The Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania, have 
elected J. C. Biddle, Esq. Secretary and 
Treasurer to that Institution. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 











The next session of this University will open 
on the 16th of September next. Expences, 
about two hundred and three dollars per annum. 


S. BROCKENBROUGH, Proctor. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. &c. 

Communications have been received from K, 
V, (on the Constitution of Virginia) N, M, B, 
ZY, and mY. og 
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